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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

DECEMBER, 1914 



THE VERDICT AT THE POLLS 

BY THE EDITOB 

It was a characteristic American verdict epitomized in 
the classic phrase of the Farthest West : 

" Not guilty; but don't do it again!" 

The Administration was not repudiated at the polls on 
November 3rd ; it was sustained ; it was not even effectively 
rebuked; but it was unmistakably warned. We still 
adhere to our declaration in the October number of 
this Review that the return of a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives, under the existing distressful conditions, would 
' ' signalize the most striking personal triumph of any Presi- 
dent since Andrew Jackson overwhelmed the opposition in 
1832," but in all candor we have to confess that another such 
victory might prove embarrassing to the party in power. 

As usual, everybody is satisfied. President Wilson calmly 
and justifiably accepts the increased Democratic majority 
in the Senate and the reduced Democratic majority in the 
House as an indorsement; Mr. Taft is " reconciled " to the 
smashing repudiation of the First and Only Chief of the 
disappearing Recessives; Mr. Roosevelt, again emulating 
Mr. Bryan, reverts philosophically for consolation to the 
Scriptures ; Mr. Bryan himself — but we will pass Mr. Bryan 
for the moment. Let us turn from the exponents of the 
higher statesmanship to the wise men of politics. 

Copyright, 1914, by The North American Review Publishing Company. AH Rights Reserved. 
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PARTISAN INTEBPEETATIONS 

First appears upon the scene from the Ferry of Dohhs, 
rubbing his eyes, Mr. Charles D. Hilles, Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, under whose dexterous guid- 
ance Mr. Taft triumphantly carried Utah and Vermont in 
1912. To his enraptured vision the result in 1916 is not 
merely foreshadowed ; it is become a positive certainty. Not 
even an earthquake can prevent the Republican party from 
resuming full control of the government for another fifty 
years. Let us see. Conceding the possibility — and it is at 
least that — of the election of a Republican President and a 
Republican House of Representatives, what of the Senate? 
To obtain control of that essential factor, the Republicans 
must gain at least seven seats. Assuming somewhat opti- 
mistically that they hold California, Delaware, Michigan, 
New Mexico, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin in addition 
to Connecticut, Massachusetts, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wyoming, they must still sup- 
plant seven Democrats. Assuming further and quite reason- 
ably, we should say, that they can hardly expect to carry 
Arizona, Florida, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Tennessee, Texas, or Virginia, there remain In- 
diana, Maine, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, and West Virginia — eight in all. If Mr. Hilles really 
believes, in view of the very recent Democratic gain of three 
Senators, that his party can win over seven of these States 
and lose not one of those now held, we frankly have to con- 
fess a deeper respect for his wish than for his thought. 
Whatever else may happen, " complete control by the Repub- 
lican party in 1917 " is a mirage, to be mistaken for reality 
only by a hopeful Rip Van Winkle fresh from the Ferry of 
Dobbs! > 

Then comes Mr. Thomas J. Pence, Vice-Chairman-in- 
Charge of the Democratic National Committee, who finds 
himself quite unable to confirm the interpretation of Mr. 
Hilles. On the contrary, says Mr. Pence after due reflection, 
it was a marvelous Democratic victory, presaging overwhelm- 
ing success in 1916. Better yet, he proves his assertion 
from figures — real numerals taken directly from the tables 
of addition and subtraction. If, says Mr. Pence, if — how we 
hate that intrusive monosyllable! — if it had been a Presi- 
dential election, " the Democracy would have had nearly one 
hundred majority in the Electoral College," to wit: 
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DEMOCRATIC STATES 

Alabama, 12. Kentucky, 13. Mississippi, 10. South Carolina, 9. 

Arizona, 3. Louisiana, 10. Missouri, 18. South Dakota, 5. 

Arkansas, 9. New Mexico, 3. Montana, 4. Tennessee, 12. 

California, 13. Maine, 6. Nebraska, 8. Texas, 20. 

Colorado, 6. Maryland, 8. Nevada, 3. Virginia, 12. 

Florida, 6. Massachusetts, 18. North Carolina, 12. Wisconsin, 13. 

Georgia, 14. Michigan, 15. Oklahoma, 10. Wyoming, 3. 

Indiana, 15. Minnesota, 12. Oregon, 5. 

Total, 307. 

EEPUBUCAN STATES 

Connecticut, 7. Iowa, 13. New York, 45. Rhode Island, 5. 

Delaware, 3. Kansas, 10. North Dakota, 5. Vermont, 4. 

Idaho, 4. New Hampshire, 4. Ohio, 24. Washington, 7. 

Illinois, 29. New Jersey, 14. Pennsylvania, 38. West Virginia, 8. 

Total, 220. 

DOUBTFUL 

Utah, 4. 

Leaving the ever morally doubtful Utah out of the calcu- 
lation, this mathematical deduction provides a clear Demo- 
cratic majority of eighty-seven — a wholly sufficient number, 
even though materially less than the more comfortable 
margin of 339 in 1912. But again, for the sake of natural 
curiosity, with Mr. Pence as with Mr. Hilles, let us analyze. 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas? Yes. California? How 
about that pernickety, dissociated commonwealth, with 
Governor Hiram re-elected and eight Eepublican Repre- 
sentatives out of eleven? Let California stand aside for a 
moment. Massachusetts, too, with twelve Republican Repre- 
sentatives to four Democrats, and a total Republican plural- 
ity of nearly 40,000; and Maine, with three to one; and 
Minnesota, with eight to one; and Wisconsin, with eight to 
three; and Michigan, with eleven to two; and Oregon, with 
three to none; and Montana and Nevada, most uncertain. 
No, no; this will never do; well-meaningly and confidently 
as in duty bound but with unconscious surety, nevertheless, 
Mr. Pence is electing a Republican President. Conceding 
the 220 electoral votes allotted above in his own table, the 
Republican candidate would need to get only 46 additional 
from the following 91, to win, 

California, 13; New Mexico, 3; Maine, 6; Massachusetts, 18; Michigan, 
15; Minnesota, 12; Nevada, 3; Oregon, 5; Wisconsin, 13; Wyoming, 3. — 
Total, 91. 
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We cannot abide such figures; they are both illusive and 
dangerous; and they signify no more nationally than the 
election of Governors here and there on local, State, and 
religious issues. The one vital fact is that temporarily the 
Democratic party has lost pretty nearly everything east 
of the Alleghanies, has been weakened somewhat in the Mid- 
dle West, and has rather more than held its own in the North- 
west and on the Pacific slope. The causes are sufficiently 
obvious. 

WHY THE EAST BEVOLTED 

Take the East. Hundreds of thousands of workingmen 
are out of employment and have been for months; manu- 
facturing is curtailed by lack of demand for products ; busi- 
ness is worse than dull; real estate is a drug; enterprise is 
estopped completely by the closing of the exchanges ; reduc- 
tions in dividends that have not yet been made are antici- 
pated; incomes are shrinking; hateful economies are being 
enforced in shop, store, and household; nobody perceives a 
prospect of opportunity to make money; everybody feels 
poor and nearly everybody is. Mr. Bryan, we regret to ob- 
serve, detects the age-worn conspiracy of manufacturers to 
despoil their employees and themselves by " suspending 
operations or cutting down their forces before the election 
under conditions which left little doubt that they hoped to 
arouse opposition to the new tariff law." Drearily we deny 
the accusation. We do not question Mr. Bryan's belief in 
what can only be his surmise, but we do wish he would 
acquaint himself with the facts. Such things may have been 
done for political purposes years ago, but if ever there has 
been a time when managements conscious of their responsi- 
bility have strained every nerve, against adverse market and 
financial conditions, to keep the wheels of industry revolving, 
that time has been the trying year now approaching its un- 
happy end. We can only hope that Mr. Bryan speaks with 
accurate foreknowledge when he adds that " now that the 
election is over the protected manufacturers will resume 
work." 

But it is no less futile than it is disagreeable to touch upon 
phases of the situation which give rise to impatience. The 
important task confronting the Administration is to regain 
the confidence of the great industrial States, for the loss of 
which it is not wholly responsible, but without which, as we 
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have indicated clearly above, it cannot hope to succeed itself. 
It is a common saying that " the war saved Wilson," and to 
this extent the saying is true, namely, that if, in the last 
month of the campaign, thousands of patriotic citizens who 
otherwise would not have voted at all had not responded to 
the appeal to uphold the President before the world, Con- 
gress would have been lost to the Democrats. But it is by 
no means certain that the general effect of an uncontrollable 
situation which not only made war taxes necessary, but also 
intensified the common depression, did not more than offset 
any political gain from higher motives. The plain fact is 
that the Administration lost the East because the people of 
the East had come to suspect, if not quite to believe, that 
the Administration stood between them and prosperity, that 
its attitude toward business was unnecessarily and unwisely 
antagonistic, that it was attempting too much and accom- 
plishing too little of real benefit, and that, while striving for 
high and commendable things, it was striving without prac- 
tical judgment and without due consideration of actual con- 
ditions. 

NEW ENGLAND ESTRANGED 

Connecticut affords a striking illustration with its com- 
plete turn-over from five Democrats to five Republicans in 
Congress. Here the presumed effect of tariff reduction 
played the chief part, no doubt ; but if a finishing touch were 
needed it was furnished, as Governor Simeon Baldwin tartly 
remarked, by the indiscriminate indictments of New Haven 
railway directors on the day before election. All New Eng- 
land resented and still resents that proceeding not merely, 
as Mr. Baldwin intimated, as having been timed for political 
effect, but as a travesty upon justice itself. This is evi- 
denced beyond question by the press. It is not surprising 
that a strong partisan journal like the Hartford C our ant 
should pronounce the prosecution " a gallery play produced 
just in time for election effect," and conclude bitterly: 

Some of those indicted never voted for the operations complained of. 
But they are offenders with the rest. And why? Because they live in 
New England. 

Denunciation so wholly unwarranted as this from such a 
source merits little consideration, but it is time to take 
notice when the Springfield Republican speaks as follows: 
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There are plainly to be found in the Government's net some who do not 
deserve to be there, because they were as innocent of the original offending 
as any of the agents of the Department of Justice. It can scarcely be 
held in common sense that men who have been called in to help rescue 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad from its difficulties, so 
as to protect its stockholders, are among those who sought to " monopolize 
commerce" in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law. 

It is difficult to understand how the lines have been drawn in this mat- 
ter. Among the list of the indicted appears the name of Theodore N. 
Vail, who did everything that he could, acting from a high sense of public 
duty, to save the company from its troubles. Then there are Edward 
Milligan, of Hartford, and Francis T. Maxwell, of Rockville, two men of 
first-class ability and standing, who went into the board of directors in 
1910, after the things the Government complains of had been done. In 
fact, five members of the present strong board, which has been doing 
excellent work in rehabilitating the property, are indicted. As if to make 
the muddle all the more inexplicable to disinterested observers, the man 
who led in the policy of aggrandizement, of gathering up corporations, 
is not among those indicted. 

It would seem as if Mr. Mellen's name should lead all the rest, but 
it is not there. The explanation appears to be that by testifying before 
the grand jury the late president of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad has secured immunity from prosecution. 

Second only to the Springfield Republican as a staunch 
supporter of the Administration is the Boston Post, which 
expresses the same opinion. Still another is the Waterbury 
American, which says: 

The feeling of strong criticism expressed by Governor Baldwin on the 
political side, regarding the gratuitous act of the Attorney-General's office 
in dragging into the "New Haven's" prosecution the names of the hon- 
ored citizens of Connecticut long dead, is generally shared on all sides. 
Calling dead men " conspirators " when the case is so evidently futile 
and malignant is to damage the Government's chances on the real merits 
of the question. 

Among other especially indignant citizens is Rev. Dr. E. P. Parker, of 
Hartford, a leading clergyman of Connecticut. He instances as the victims 
of this desecration men whom he well knew: Luzon Morris, of New Haven, 
the last Democratic Governor preceding Governor Baldwin; Leverett 
Brainard; Henry C. Robinson, of Hartford; and Colonel Frank W. Cheney, 
of Manchester. Whatever their mistakes of judgment, he describes them 
as men who lived lives of public service, of absolute fidelity and integrity. 
He thus ends his protest: 

"It is this particular part of the indictment programme that seems to 
me indecent and disgraceful. To rob a grave of the flowers piously strewn 
upon it or to deface the stone that marks a grave is wanton sacrilege. What 
then of the useless attempt to assail and dishonor the dead themselves who 
can no longer reply? I, for one, wish to speak plainly for my dear dead 
friends, and to protest against what seems to me a heedless if not wanton 
sacrilege. One would rather go to Hell with some men than to Heaven 
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with others. I would rather my name should be in that black-list with such 
names as Morris, Brainard, Robinson, and Cheney than in the official list 
of their detractors and defamers." 

These utterances manifestly indicate a bitterness of 
feeling which unhappily is more likely to be intensified 
than modified as time goes on. We are not now assuming to 
pass upon the merits of the case, but this much at least may 
be said with confidence : Whether or not injustice has been 
done in unfair discrimination between individuals desig- 
nated to bear the ignominy of indictment, and whether or not 
any real public benefit can be derived from blackening the 
reputations of dead men shorn of the power of self-defense, 
the facts should not be ignored that the Department of 
Justice protested vehemently against the bestowal of im- 
munity upon Mr. Mellen by Mr. Folk, that Attorney-General 
McBeynolds co-operated earnestly in an effort to save the 
railway property, that Attorney-General Gregory has con- 
vinced all concerned of the singleness of his purpose to per- 
form his duties conscientiously, and, finally, that the Presi- 
dent himself has had no part whatever in the making of a 
general crusade whose justification or even excuse has yet 
to be demonstrated. Nevertheless, it is idle to attempt to 
blink the fact that New England, whose accord and sym- 
pathy with an Administration whose chief attribute is in- 
tellectuality of the highest order, is definitely, and it may 
prove to be permanently, estranged. A pity indeed it is, 
but true. 

NEW YORK AND ILLINOIS 

While the party in power suffered from the business 
depression in New York, the result was due primarily to 
strife among Democratic factions, to the protest against 
Tammany recorded in the 116,000 votes cast for the dis- 
credited Sulzer, and in no small degree to the activities 
of Mr. Roosevelt, whose campaign of denunciation ma- 
terially strengthened Mr. Whitman at the finish. The fact 
that Mr. Gerard ran 70,000 ahead of the State ticket clearly 
indicates the special favor in which the Administration is 
held and might even, with some stretch of the imagination, 
be construed as leaving a doubt of his defeat if the Senator- 
ship had been the sole issue. In any case, it is nonsensical 
to herald the result as fixing New York irretrievably in 
the Republican column two years hence. Pennsylvania 
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need not be considered. It never yet has failed to uphold 
the highest of high protection, and probably never will. 

Barring Illinois, where also factional strife defeated the 
Democratic candidate for Senator, the Middle West stood 
well for the Administration, and the great wheat belt, which 
has not yet felt the pinch of hard times, registered unmis- 
takable approval. So, too, on the Pacific slope the Presi- 
dent received hearty indorsement, notably in California, 
which elected a Democratic Senator while giving the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor only one-fourth as many votes 
as were polled by Hiram Johnson. 

THE RECESSIVES AND OUB COLONEL 

But what of our faithful allies — the dauntless Recessives? 
Alas, says the Outlook: " Generalizations are unsafe, but it 
may be deduced, perhaps, from the results that, without 
economic prosperity, the nation has little stomach for po- 
litical and social reform " — a wise saying and worthy of 
grave consideration by Democratic leaders. But let Mr. 
Beveridge speak. " Even if we grow no stronger," he 
writes, " we hold the balance of power. Neither of the 
old parties can win without us. And possibly, quite proba- 
bly, we shall grow stronger. We stand for the great in- 
dustrial and social movement which " — but never mind 
about that. " Also," he concludes, "is it not fair to say 
that we outclass the old parties in bright men?" 

In one bright man assuredly, but there we draw the line. 
The Phoenix of Indiana stands alone. We leave him to 
struggle manfully in the ashes of his defeat, and turn as 
ever with delight to the Prophet become" Philosopher — Our 
Colonel. The newspapers report as follows : 

He quoted Scripture to make his point. When he was asked what he 
thought about the election results he drew forth from his pocket a well-worn 
leather-bound copy of the New Testament, and with the prefatory remark 
that he had carried it with him all the way on his expedition through Africa, 
proceeded to make the following reply : 

" In the Episcopal Church lessons taken from the Bible are appointed for 
every day of the year. The lesson for November 3 includes the second 
Epistle of Paul to Timothy, Chapter iv., verses 3 and 4, which read as fol- 
lows: 

" ' For the time will come when they will not endure sound doctrine, but 
after their own lusts shall they heap to themselves teachers, having itching 
ears, and they shall turn away their ears from the truth and shall be turned 
unto fables.' 
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"I have nothing to add to this at present. Later, after all the retains 
are in, I may have something more to say." 

From the self-same Lesson, contained in his well-worn 
leather-hound copy of the New Testament which he carried 
with him all the way on his expedition through Africa, 
Our Colonel might have continued to quote these apt and 
telling passages : 

Alexander the coppersmith [Taft?] did me much evil; the Lord reward 
him according to his works. 

For Demas [Munsey?] hath forsaken me, having loved this present 
world. 

Only Luke [Perkins?] is with me. Take Mark [Beveridge?] and bring 
him with thee ; for he is profitable to me for the ministry. 

For I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand. 

I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course. 

And the Lord shall deliver me from every evil work, and will preserve 
me unto his heavenly kingdom, to whom be glory for ever and ever. 

To which, in common with Paul to Timothy, we say with 
fervor: 

Amen! 

But alackaday! Our Colonel quotes from the wrong Les- 
son. And yet we would not chide him ; it may he that a leaf 
was lost from his well-worn, leather-hound copy in the 
African wilds. Be that as it may, he speaks from the 
Lesson for November 4th instead of November 3d, which 
includes the following of peculiar pertinence : 

This know also . . . that perilous times shall come. 

For men shall be lovers of their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, . . . 
truce- breakers, false accusers, fierce, . . . despisers of those that are good, 
. . . heady, high-minded, . . . having a form of godliness, but denying the 
power thereof: from such turn away. 

Ever learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth. 

But they shall proceed no further; for their folly shall be manifest unto 
all men. 

Thus for present purposes endeth that, the true, Lesson 
for November 3d. That Our Colonel should have mistaken 
another for it is both understandable and pardonable; bet- 
ter, indeed, could hardly have been expected of a Dutch Re- 
former who presumes to cite a Protestant Episcopal Lesson 
from an Africanized Testament. 

What Our Philosophical Colonel meant to convey to the 
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minds of the eager populace was what he really did say " in 
a letter (dated September) to a gentleman in Maryland " 
[Bonaparte, by chance!] who had promised to support him 
for the Republican nomination in 1916, to wit: 

I am very sorry to say that I do not think anything whatever can be done 
through the Republican party as now organized; in any event, as far as I 
am concerned. The result here in New York has shown that it is utterly- 
useless for me to endeavor to get any Republican of prominence to come out 
in such a way to make it possible for there to be co-operation between the 
Republicans and Progressives on any terms which I would consider. 

In all big States the Republican party is more reactionary, more com- 
pletely under the control of the bosses, than it was two years ago. There is 
literally nothing whatever to be done with it while it continues as it is now ; 
it at present is as far as the poles from the vital principles of Abraham 
Lincoln Republicanism, and I am sorry to say that actual experience has 
convinced me that any effort to make a combination between the Progres- 
sives and the decent Republicans for good government has resulted only in 
these decent Republicans being forced into subservience to the machine, 
and the machine gleefully and screamingly announcing that the Progres- 
sives have surrendered to the Republicans, so that the situation becomes 
worse and not better. 

As things are now, it is worse than useless to support the few Republi- 
cans who announce that they are for me, but that they intend to remain in 
the Republican party, for this merely means that if elected they will 
strengthen the great mass of Republicans, who not only intend to oppose 
me, which is unimportant, but to oppose all the things for which I stand, 
which is very important. 

Briefly, Our Colonel continues to stand upon the burning 
deck whence pretty nearly all but him have fled. In the 
course of his constant search for public policies to square 
with his personal resentments, he may shift his position 
occasionally to alleviate the pain of singeing soles, but upon 
the whole he is as firm for war upon everybody in sight as 
Mr. Bryan is for peace among contentious men and voting 
women. And praise be ! Our Colonel is happy. On the day 
after election he " made it plain that however much he may 
be chagrined by the election of Charles S. Whitman as 
Governor of New York State, he feels that the nation-wide 
Republican victory has dealt a tremendous blow at Presi- 
dent Wilson's prestige and that he is intensely gratified at 
that." Compared with the glee which Our Colonel would 
have radiated at Republican disaster this is as honey ex- 
tracted from a mother-cask of vinegar. " He did not say so 
himself, but the secret of his cheerfulness is his belief that 
the danger of Woodrow Wilson's eclipsing him in personal 
popularity has passed and that his own chances of election 
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to the Presidency in 1916 have been vastly bettered, what- 
ever happens to the Progressive party." "Wonderful, won- 
derful man ! ' ' Ever learning, and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth." 

THE PRESIDENT'S NEXT TASK. 

President Wilson enters upon the second stage of his ad- 
ministrative work under conditions wholly different from 
those which confronted him upon his inauguration. Com- 
mitted as he was at the outset to the prompt enactment of 
remedial legislation, he pursued the course which he had 
marked out for himself undeviatingly and with a certain 
scorn of political considerations which could not fail to 
evoke admiration for his courage, even though at times the 
expediency of his insistence seemed questionable. The mere 
keeping of a jaded Congress in session for so unconscionably 
long a time involved the gravest risk, and the injection of a 
war-tax measure upon the eve of an election marked the 
climax of political audacity. A McKinley would never have 
dreamed of doing such a thing, and even a Roosevelt would 
have been feazed, if not dismayed, by the possible conse- 
quences. The country itself balked at first, but was recon- 
ciled finally by realization of the fact that Mr. Wilson simply 
would not permit partisan advantage to supersede a press- 
ing need. That the Democrats lost many votes in conse- 
quence of this persistent urgency must be assumed, but upon 
the whole the President is warranted in regarding the out- 
come with complacency. 

The Administration passes now into its second and 
critical period with all important pledges respecting domes- 
tic legislation substantially fulfilled and with hands free to 
grapple the greater problems which have emerged from a 
world-wide catastrophe. Chief among these, though hardly 
precedent to the difficult Mexican situation, are the conduct 
of our foreign affairs and the necessity of achieving re- 
sumption of common prosperity. With respect to the 
former no complaint has come thus far from any source. 
The most eager critic is unable to put his finger upon a 
single mistake — a fact which not only augurs well for future 
conduct, but takes additional strength from confidence al- 
ready won. 

But what will be the condition of the people — our own 
people — when the great war shall have ended? Upon that 
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all depends. Compared with it the recent elections are quite 
barren of significance. If President Wilson shall carry the 
second part of his programme to a successful conclusion 
through the resuscitation of business upon a large and 
sound basis, to the obvious material advantage of the whole 
people, there will be no changing of horses in crossing the 
stream two years hence. If he shall fail in that endeavor, 
even through no fault of his own, the Democratic party will 
surely go down to disastrous defeat. Excuses will avail 
nothing. The American people are not consciously unjust 
or ungenerous, but they know what they want when they need 
it; and that something just now is better times, which the 
party in power must provide or make way for another. 
When pockets are full and life is easy, humans rather enjoy 
the nagging of one another and cheer on the demagogues, 
but once the pinch becomes universal they see there is but 
one boat containing all ; and woe to him who rocks it. 

That the President understands this may be assumed with 
surety. Even though his keen vision may have missed such 
striking symptoms as the killing of the absurd, though pre- 
sumably popular, " Full Crew Bill " in the Missouri refer- 
endum and the storm of noes to the twenty-odd radical pro- 
posals in wildest Oregon, the overwhelming repudiation of 
Our Colonel and all his works cannot have escaped attention, 
to say nothing of certain Democratic reversals in — shall we 
say with due diffidence? — New Jersey and other recently en- 
lightened commonwealths. 

BAIL WAYS AND COMMISSION 

But it is not necessary to surmise. Mr. Wilson proved 
conclusively his breadth of view and his grasp of under- 
standing of the immediate situation when he wrote, in reply 
to the appeal of railway managers, on September 10th : 

You ask me to call the attention of the country to the imperative need 
that railway credits be sustained and the railroads helped in every possible 
way, whether by private co-operative effort or by the action, wherever 
feasible, of governmental agencies, and I am glad to do so, because I think 
the need very real. 

The interest of the producer, the shipper, the merchant, the investor, the 
financier, and the whole public in the proper maintenance and complete 
efficiency of the railways is too manifest. They are indispensable to our 
whole economic life, and railway securities are at the very heart of most 
investments, large and small,- public and private, by individuals and by in- 
stitutions. 
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I am confident that there will be active and earnest co-operation in this 
matter, perhaps the one common interest of our industrial life. . . . 

But the emergency is, in fact, extraordinary, and where there is a mani- 
fest common interest we ought all of us to speak out in its behalf, and I am 
glad to join with you in calling attention to it. This is a time for all to 
stand together in united effort to comprehend every interest and to serve 
and sustain it in every legitimate way. 

The present condition could not be epitomized more suc- 
cinctly or more accurately. There can be no real revival of 
industry while stock exchanges are closed and owners of 
bonds and shares cannot market their holdings, and it fol- 
lows with like certainty that an open market cannot be 
afforded while hundreds of millions of American railway 
securities held abroad await only an opportunity for liqui- 
dation because of uncertainty respecting interest and divi- 
dends. Here is the key-note of the whole situation. An in- 
crease in rates by governmental authority which would help 
to offset the tremendous loss of $120,000,000 of net oper- 
ating railway revenues in the year ending June 30, 1914, 
would do more than any other conceivable thing to make 
possible the general trading which is essential to renewal of 
confidence and business activities in the United States. It 
is not, moreover, a mere matter of stocks and bonds ; a far 
more vital thing even than that is credit. Railway companies 
cannot obtain money for extensions, betterments, or even 
maintenance when hovering in the shadow of bankruptcy. 
And this means that manufacturing concerns, iron-makers, 
steel-makers, tie-makers, and all of the innumerable others 
who ordinarily supply the railway companies with all sorts 
of material are estopped completely from performing their 
normal functions. 

Why I Because higher rates are not really needed? No. 
That fact has been established beyond question. Because 
the public objects? No. The public long ago was convinced 
that the higher costs of living and wages reach to the railway 
companies no less than to all others. Because the Interstate 
Commerce Commission cannot or will not perceive the " ex- 
traordinary emergency " mentioned by the President as 
making for a " very real need "! Possibly, to a degree; but 
clearly the chief obstacle in the way of first steps toward 
prosperity, in the way of open markets, in the way of the 
United States Government, the Democratic party, and the 
Democratic President, is Mr. Louis Brandeis, counsel and 
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guide of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who 
solemnly insists that the right to " regulate " rates com- 
prises only the right to " reduce " them. The natural as- 
sumption is that if that had been the intent of Congress, 
Congress would have said so, but Mr. Brandeis holds or at 
least asserts the contrary view — and the amenably auto- 
cratic Commission obediently acquiesces. 

What to do in such a circumstance? Technically the 
President is helpless, and Congress, too. Government by 
Commission invariably involves abandonment of authority 
by the chosen representatives of the people. The President 
does right, therefore, even while making his own opinion 
known, in keeping within the strict letter of the law and re- 
fraining from interference. But even a Commission which 
plumes itself upon being on a plane with the Supreme Court 
is no greater than the source of its creation; and we say 
plainly to the patient President that, if this particular body 
should persist in its present inexcusably dilatory, incompre- 
hensibly stupid, and arrogantly obdurate course, he can do 
no more popular thing than to ask a willing Congress to 
legislate it out of existence. 

THE FOBTHCOMING MESSAGE 

More definitely than at any previous time President Wil- 
son is the man of the hour. His party still retains full au- 
thority and he continues to be its undisputed leader. The 
certainty that his recommendations will be heeded lends a 
very vital significance to the policy which he will outline in 
his forthcoming Message to Congress, which necessarily be- 
comes at this critical period a far more momentous declara- 
tion than was contained in his Inaugural Address. That its 
tone will evince full realization of existing conditions and 
breathe the spirit of sober hope is foreshadowed by his 
letter to the Secretary of the Treasury. May we not also 
anticipate with confidence that it will not lack definiteness ? 
The wish no less than the need of the country is plain: 
Rigid economy in appropriations; no yielding to the fos- 
tered War Spirit which demands great expansion of arma- 
ments on sea and land at a time when the rapid exhaustion 
of other nations renders our position freer from danger 
than ever before; no river and harbor squandering; no new 
legislation of any kind except such as may help to reopen 
the channels of trade and commerce or to facilitate the sue- 
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cessful operation of the Banking Act; no financing of one 
section or one industry at the expense of others in plain con- 
travention of sound public policy; no consideration of pro- 
posals which might tend to make necessary an extra session 
of Congress; no encouragement of sheer radicalism bearing 
the specious label of progression; no attention whatever to 
the partisan harangues of political opponents who can dis- 
credit only themselves by seeking advantage from distress- 
ing conditions forced upon us by foreign peoples. 

This is the straight and true course. Plain announcement 
of it and firm adherence to it are the sole requisites of com- 
mon advancement — advancement, in the President's own ' 
inspiring words, " with a new spirit, a new enthusiasm, a 
new cordiality of co-operation," to the end that the whole 
country may, indeed, and at no distant day, " look back upon 
the past as upon a bad dream." 



OUR PRAYER FOR PEACE 

But without faith, it is impossible to please Him, for he that eometh to 
God must believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek Him. — Hebrews xi : 6. 

Pbayeb suggests a Power not our own which we may in- 
voke. It is not magic. It has its own principles, its own 
ordered world. Its root principle is faith. And faith is 
receptivity. Prayer challenges us to put ourselves in a re- 
ceptive attitude to Unseen Agents, to Invisible Helpers. 
We believe there is help beyond man's counsel. We believe 
that there are hints, suggestions, assistances all about us 
in an Invisible realm, if we will but listen. We are a Nation 
in prayer, waiting for a hint from the Unseen of how, under 
God, we may achieve peace and good-will in a world 
at war. 

Now, if we are to secure this help ; if we are to get this 
divine hint ; we must be clear as to what we really want. If 
prayer is not magic, neither is it confusion. It is not a wild, 
anarchic thing, crying for aid to a God of caprice. Nor is it 
a helpless wail. There is a time and place for the prayer 
that is the " infant crying in the night "; but this is not the 
time for that kind of prayer. 

Part of the prayerful effort of America is to crystallize 
the moral and spiritual public opinion of the civilized world ; 
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to seek God's help in doing this, and to bring to our aid His 
assistance in making it effectual. We have a right to do 
this as a thing in which God is interested. Already the re- 
quest we have to make, and the kind of assistance we re- 
quire, is becoming clear. The intelligent soul of this neutral 
people wants no temporary truce. The consensus of relig- 
ious feeling and opinion is that nothing will satisfy us but a 
lasting Peace. We pray that at last that principle of action 
among nations which came into being with the Hague Tri- 
bunal may now be made effective in a parliament of the 
world. In keeping with this spirit is a resolution passed by 
The Baptist Missionary Society, wherein it was Resolved 
" that this Society shall seek to promote and permanently 
conserve the welfare of all nations now engaged in war and 
of the world at large, and shall involve a federation of 
nations with an international court, and international army 
and navy, with disarmament of the several nations of the 
federation and cessation of the manufacture of implements 
of war, except by the national government under control of 
the international federation." Believing that such aspira- 
tion is in line with the eternal Purpose of Spirit, we seek 
divine help to bring it about. 

Our prayer as a people, then, must be one of humble re- 
straint. The thing we are praying for is so tremendous that 
we must indeed " wait on God." We must not mistake our 
own fancies and hot desires for the divine voice. If we are 
waiting for God to speak, we must be in readiness to hear. 
And we cannot hear if we are engaged in inconsequential 
chatter. There is much sentimentality and hysteria in the 
land. Hypocritical and sensational demands for peace and 
intervention are being made in press and public gatherings 
by folk who seize upon a world disaster to secure a passing 
notoriety or, worse still, selfish gain. There are also many 
well-intentioned emotional folk who need the rebuke the 
mariner gave in Shakespeare's "Tempest" — " You Assist 
the Storm" — or that modern version — "Sit Down; You're 
Rocking the Boat." Divine interventions and solutions of 
human problems have often been made abortive by man's un- 
timely action. Too soon is as bad as too late ; and a hurried 
early intervention, even if possible, might but perpetuate 
and extend the mistake of false rivalry and international 
fear witnessed in burdensome armaments, now being wiped 
out in blood. Into this seething whirl of false ambition and 
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national pride America might herself he drawn ; thus inviting 
a still more dreadful future Armageddon, and postponing 
for centuries Christ's thousand years of peace. We pray, 
therefore, to-day for restraint that as a nation we may know 
God 's hour ; and, taking it at its flood, may he led hy Him to 
lead the world into the ways of an enduring and worthy 
world peace. 

And surely part of our prayer for restraint is, that as a 
people God will keep our hands clean in the use we make of 
the war. These are our hrothers. If we are to be used of 
God at the right moment to intervene for Peace, we must 
see to it that there is no just suspicion of a neutrality main- 
tained from sordid motives. "We are called upon in a meas- 
ure to care for the commerce of the world. And we must 
strive to enter into the opportunity justly thus afforded. 
We must as a wise people correct those evils in navigation 
and commerce that have hindered our own development. 
The war " stabbed us broad awake " to many domestic 
wrongs, and antiquated customs outworn and inadequate. 
With clear vision we must correct these and set our com- 
mercial house to rights while the light is given. But we 
must not as a nation say, " It's an ill wind that blows no- 
body good," and strive in unfraternal ways to profit by our 
brothers' misfortune. And let us put down with wrath the 
evil spirits worse than starving ghouls in the battle's wake 
who use the war as pretext to make it harder for the many 
to live. 

We must prove to the nations that ours is not a sinister 
neutrality. Let us pray, rather, that in this hour the soul of 
ximerica may at last be revealed. Then the peoples of the 
earth will understand that ours is the warfare of peace, the 
warfare for freedom, for the rights of men, for generous 
rivalry in expanding opportunity. They will see that it is 
our dedication to the principle of human rights that makes 
us disinterested. As a nation we believe in the right to 
live and grow according to an inner and divine destiny 
of all sorts of races and peoples. We do not desire to Amer- 
icanize the world. We believe in variety in unity ; in diver- 
sity of life within one spirit of freedom and love. This 
principle accounts for our open-door policy in China, for 
our restoration of Cuba to the people of the Island, for our 
promise to the Philippines, for our method of dealing with 
Mexico. To fight for one's own rights is to be strong. To 
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fight for the rights of others is to be invincible. Let us ask 
God, then, to keep us as a people on this high level of disin- 
terested faith in the right of every people to " life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness," to the end that when the 
hour shall strike the nations will trust us ; for they will know, 
as our President has said, that " America puts human rights 
above all others, and her flag is not only the flag of America, 
but the flag of humanity." 



WORLD POWER, OR POWERS? 

The fundamental question to be answered by the result of 
the present European war is whether the grandiose phrase 
" world Power " is henceforth to be singular or plural. Is 
there to be a world Power, or are there to be world Powers? 
Is some one country to dominate the globe, as Rome did at 
the beginning of our era ? Or shall there be a number of na- 
tions of world-encompassing interests and influence, existing 
in amicable co-ordination? 

The question is not new. It is practically as old as history. 
Its existence in semi-mythical times is suggested by the open- 
ing lines of Firdusi 'sShah Nameh : ' ' Kaiumers first sat upon 
the throne of Persia, and was master of the world. ' ' Of that 
proud assumption of the early rulers of Iran we have a re- 
minder to-day in the half-pathetic title of the impotent 
sovereign of decadent Persia, " Shah-in-Shah " or King of 
Kings. Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, and Alexander of Mace- 
don successively aspired to universal dominion, each advanc- 
ing nearer to the goal, perhaps, than the predecessor. Rome 
and Carthage were rivals for it, and after the final and com- 
plete overthrow of the latter the former attained it probably 
more fully than any other nation has ever done, before or 
since. 

'In the decline of Rome the nations were thrown into the 
melting-pot, and presently the old question began again to 
take form. Charlemagne for a time gave promise of solving 
it, but failed and left the world more devoid than ever, not 
only of a single supreme Power, but also of important Powers 
not seeking universal conquest. Then, while the numerous 
petty European states were wrangling and fighting among 
themselves, the Mohammedans and also the Tartars strove 
for world-wide primacy. Both failed, but their stupendous 
struggles had the salutary effect of awakening Europe to the 
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necessity of pursuing a new policy which should hoth permit 
and encourage the development of great Powers. At last the 
fall of Constantinople gave the final impetus, and Christian 
Europe eagerly leaped forward into an era of expansion and 
of the organization of world-embracing empires. 

Through fortuitous circumstance, Spain was enabled to 
take the lead. It was by the merest chance, decided by the 
turning of a hair, that the American continents were dis- 
covered under Spanish instead of British patronage. The 
result was to exalt the Iberian kingdom, which had recently 
been struggling for local existence, into something more like 
a Weltreich than the world had seen since the days of Rome. 
King of Spain, Emperor of Germany, and sovereign at least 
in claim of the whole Western Hemisphere, Charles V. came 
nearer to being a veritable King of Kings than any one in a 
dozen centuries. Only the stubborn Netherlands and British 
Isles barred his way to universal power. 

The speedy sequel was the development of three great 
Powers, each of which aimed at world-wide supremacy, and 
war after war was waged among them for the attainment of 
that end, in Europe and in America. Out of two centuries 
of such strife the smallest of the three emerged the greatest; 
and at the end of the Seven Years' War, if Great Britain was 
not the one supreme world Power, she was at least much 
nearer to that estate than was any other, and she had effec- 
tively destroyed the hopes of France and Spain. 

In the course of that very war, however, another vigorous 
and ambitious aspirant to world-dominance was revealed; 
and it is one of the colossal ironies of fate that this new 
Power came into puissant being largely through the good 
offices of the very Power with which now, over this very same 
question of world-dominance, it js engaged in most bitter and 
unrelenting strife. If it had not been for British aid, Fred- 
erick the Great might not have made Prussia a great Power ; 
and if he had not done that, there might have been no Ger- 
man Empire in our day. 

France under Bonaparte was the next aspirant, and for a 
time it seemed not unlikely to attain its end. Only a single 
nation stood in the way. If Bonaparte could have crushed 
Great Britain at the end of the eighteenth century, he might 
have had all the civilized world at his feet. For he could then 
have taken possession of Louisiana and Canada, as he de- 
signed to do, and the United States would thus have been 
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circumscribed with hostile limits which would have made it 
impossible for it to rise above the second rank of nations. 
But the breaking of the Peace of Amiens sealed the doom of 
Bonaparte's dream of universal rule. 

In the century since "Waterloo, three further essays in the 
same direction have been made. One was fantastically futile 
from its very inception — that of Louis Napoleon. It never 
became sufficiently advanced to merit serious attention. The 
second was that of Russia, continued through many years ; 
which may have been designed less to attain world-wide do- 
minion than merely to secure an adequate outlet for that 
empire upon the open high seas of the globe. Whatever its 
real purpose, however, it was vigorously and effectively re- 
sisted by one of— and in one notable instance by both of — 
the very nations which are now allied with Russia in with- 
standing the third and last of these attempts at exclusive 
Weltreich. 

This last attempt is being made by Germany, under Prus- 
sian hegemony, as the culmination of a train of antecedent 
circumstances not surpassed in history for international in- 
terest. Nominally and logically Germany, as the continua- 
tion of the " Holy Roman Empire," was centuries ago en- 
titled to be the premier Power of Christendom. It was pre- 
vented from being that, and was relegated to a comparatively 
minor station for several centuries by its own lack of unity 
and indeed the dissensions and antagonisms which prevailed 
among the fragments into which it was divided. This condi- 
tion was aggravated by the shrewd diplomacy of other 
Powers, particularly France, which was steadily directed 
toward keeping the German states divided. That policy of 
France, initiated by the Valois if not the Capetian kings, was 
continued by the Bourbons, by Bonaparte, by the Restored 
Bourbons, and by Louis Napoleon ; justifying the declaration 
of Bismarck in 1870 that he was fighting Louis XIV. 

It was the Great Elector, the founder of the Prussian state, 
who first practically realized this fatal weakness of Germany, 
and set himself to the correction of it ; and it was his great- 
grandson, Frederick the Great, who made that correction 
effective. The leit motif of Frederick's policy was the unifi- 
cation of Germany, the means adopted to that end being the 
aggrandizement of Prussia through the conquest and absorp- 
tion of neighboring states and provinces. Held perforce in 
abeyance during the Napoleonic period, that policy was re- 
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newed with consummate skill and vigor by Bismarck, in the 
Danish war, the Austrian war, and finally in the war with 
France in 1870 ; of which, at its very beginning, King William 
significantly declared: " Love of the common Fatherland 
and the unanimous uprising of all the German races have-con- 
ciliated all opinions and dissipated all disagreements. . . . 
From this bloody seed will arise . . . the unity of Germany." 

The unity of Germany having indeed thus been achieved, 
attention was directed toward colonial expansion, in practi- 
cally every quarter of the globe. A large part of Africa was 
seized. Many Pacific islands were annexed; including the 
chief members of the Samoan group, of Germany's dealings 
with which America has a keen and not agreeable recollec- 
tion. Japan was despoiled of the fruits of her victory over 
China, and then a considerable foothold in China was seized 
by Germany. Large colonies were developed in South Amer- 
ica, and there arose suspicions that plans were being made 
for the acquisition of either the Dutch or the Danish West 
Indies. Vast concessions were secured in Asia Minor. 
Never, probably, did any nation extend its possessions 
more rapidly and its influence more widely. Most marked 
of all, perhaps, was what we may call diplomatic ex- 
pansion. The proposition was broached that Germany was 
legitimately concerned in almost everything that went on 
among all nations of the world, and must therefore be con- 
sulted concerning them. Following her intervention between 
China and Japan she sought, though vainly and with the 
British Ambassador as an unwitting catspaw, to intervene 
between the United States and Spain in 1898. The marplot 
activities of Germans, if not of Germany, in Colombia were 
responsible for most of the delay in canal diplomacy and of 
the unpleasantness between this country and its South- Amer- 
ican neighbor. Her gratuitous intrusion into the Morocco 
affair threatened at one time to embroil Europe in war. 
There was demanded for Germany " a place in the sun " 
diplomatically, commercially, and colonially. 

At the beginning of this war, then, what we may call the 
Prussianized German Empire was one of the greatest and 
was by far the most aggressive of the world Powers. In 
colonies and commerce she was second, as also in naval 
strength, while in armed strength on land she was easily 
first. This growth had, moreover, been legitimate : or if any 
of it had been effected by questionable means it would be 
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difficult to point to a nation of comparable rank so free from 
such faults as to be entitled to cast the first reproacbful or 
chastening stone. 'Yet there had also grown up a strong dis- 
trust of and antagonism toward Germany, on the part of 
several other Powers, notably France and Great Britain, 
such as were felt toward no other nation. These feelings are 
declared by Germany to have had their origin in nothing but 
jealousy of that Empire's superior growth and prosperity. 
But those who entertained them attributed them to the fact 
that Germany alone accompanied her civil and industrial ex- 
pansion with enormous and unprecedented preparations for 
military conquest. Mirabeau once said that war was the na- 
tional industry of Prussia, and the same characterization 
was applied in recent years to that German Empire of which 
Prussia was the head and heart. 

Between the two views of the case we need not here at- 
tempt to judge. Neither need we concern ourselves with the 
much-disputed question of responsibility for the actual pre- 
cipitation of the war. The salient fact is that most of the 
great Powers took the view which we have attributed to them, 
and that the Allies are now acting upon it. There is and 
there has been no such feeling toward any other Power. 
Great Britain and France, for example, have developed their 
great colonial holdings in Asia, Africa, and the Pacific, with- 
out any thought that an armed clash over them would ever 
have to occur. Neither of them has suspected the other of 
aiming to become the sole world Power. Perhaps the feeling 
toward Germany is quite unwarranted. But it has existed, 
and it exists to-day; and belief in its accuracy is so strong 
as to form the dominant motive in the war. Indeed, it is so 
strong that it will doubtless be regarded as a reality by which- 
ever side may win. If Germany wins, she will take the Allies 
at their word, and reduce them to a less than world Power 
rank, leaving herself the only world Power of Europe. If 
the Allies win, they will doubtless administer a similar reduc- 
tion to Germany; leaving themselves, however, all three 
world Powers. Which of these two results shall be achieved 
is perhaps the most important question to be determined by 
this war. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE WAR 

It had to come, of course. No international controversy 
is complete without the Monroe Doctrine. That venerable 
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instrument has been invoked in Behring Sea sealing contests 
and in wrangles over canal tolls at Panama. It was brought 
forward when we annexed the Philippines, and was solemnly 
reviewed to ascertain its bearings upon our participation in 
the Morocco settlement. That a great European war could 
be waged without appeal to it was too much to be expected. 
And indeed this latest citation of the Doctrine is not alto- 
gether void of pertinence or profit, though much will doubt- 
less be said which will cause the judicious to grieve. It pre- 
sents for consideration a phase of the Doctrine, or rather of 
the foreign policy of this nation, which has not been as well 
determined, at least in the popular mind, as it deserves and 
needs to be. 

The proposition is made that since Canada has sent troops 
to Europe to aid Great Britain in fighting Germany, Germany 
has a right to retaliate by sending a military expedition to 
attack Canada, to invade it, and to conquer it as any other 
belligerent might be conquered. This, it is argued, would be 
no violation of the Monroe Doctrine, since Canada forfeited 
its protection thereunder — if it ever enjoyed it — when it par- 
ticipated in the European war. 

From one point of view that seems quite logical. "We could 
not well maintain that Canada or any other country was free 
to attack others, but was itself exempt from attack in return. 
A nation which engages in war must give and take whatever 
fortunes the war may bring. We accept that principle for 
ourselves, and we could not withhold our proteges — if our 
neighbors were our proteges — from its application. Carried 
to its fullest extent, then, that would mean that Germany, if 
it were able to do so, might overrun Canada as it has over- 
run Belgium, and, if victorious in the war, might annex Can- 
ada and Newfoundland, Belize, and British Guiana, the Ba- 
hamas, the Bermudas, and the British West Indies, and also 
French Guiana and the French Indies, as spoils of war; as 
we ourselves took Porto Rico and the Philippines from Spain. 

This view seems to be further supported by the record of 
our dealings with various American States in their contro- 
versies and conflicts with European Powers. Thus we per- 
mitted Great Britain to blockade the Plate River ; and Great 
Britain, France, and Spain to wage war against Mexico; 
and Spain to fight Chili and Peru ; and Great Britain to at- 
tack Nicaragua and occupy Corinto. In these cases the Euro- 
pean Powers were the military aggressors, and their conduct 
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was thus potentially more menacing and offensive to the 
United States than that of Germany would be in simply re- 
taliating upon Canada for the latter 's aggression. 

Still more, it is urged that we should not be as solicitous 
concerning Canada as concerning these others. It is obvious 
that for the purposes of the Monroe Doctrine the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere are divided into two distinct 
categories, namely, the independent American republics and 
the colonial possessions of European Powers. The Monroe 
Doctrine itself in its text very explicitly recognizes this dis- 
tinction, and indicates a radical difference in the attitude and 
policy of the United States toward the two classes. " With 
the existing colonies or dependencies of any European Power 
we have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with the 
governments who have declared their independence and 
maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great 
consideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we could 
not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by 
any European Power, in any other light than as the mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States." It was with reference to these latter States that 
the Doctrine was framed and enunciated. With the former 
it had nothing to do. Obviously, then, our present concern 
is greater for the independent States than for the European 
dependencies. If we have permitted European Powers to 
wage wars against the American republics, we cannot forbid 
them to do so against the colonies or dominions of other 
belligerent European Powers. 

So far from that point of view. But there are some other 
and very different considerations when we look a little below 
the surface and further into the case. It is to be observed, 
in the first place, that in the various conflicts between Amer- 
ican States and European Powers the United States was 
never a disinterested spectator. On the contrary, it has al- 
ways prescribed a limit of operations and has been prepared 
to enforce it. It has not objected to the exaction, even by 
military means, of redress for wrongs and of the fulfilment 
of obligations. But it has required that such operations 
should not be pushed beyond the attainment of such ends; 
and particularly that they should not be carried to the point 
of that oppression or control of destiny which the Monroe 
Doctrine forbids. For example, it did not prevent the exer- 
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tion of military pressure upon Mexico by Great Britain, 
France, and Spain for the fulfilment of international obliga- 
tions; but when Prance strove in addition to subvert the 
native Mexican government and to control the destiny of the 
country through the establishment of a European monarchy, 
it objected and intervened in a very effective manner. 

A similar course might be pursued in respect to Canada 
or any other European dominion on these continents. The 
United States might not seek estoppel of ordinary measures 
of warfare. It certainly would oppose, in whatever way 
might be necessary, any attempt at permanent occupation, 
annexation, or political control. Indeed, it would probably 
object to even a temporary invasion and occupation, reason- 
ably holding that maritime and coastal operations, particu- 
larly blockade, should be sufficient for securing the satisfac- 
tion to which the attacking power might be entitled. 

That would, it is true, be to treat the European dependen- 
cies very much as we treat the independent republics. 
Whether under the letter of the Doctrine we have the right 
to do so may be a moot point, though it is probably to be de- 
cided in the affirmative. There is a difference between our- 
selves interfering with those dependencies, which we have 
engaged not to do, and forbidding others to interfere with 
them. But there is another ground, both older and stronger, 
on which the United States could consistently and doubtless 
would object to anything resembling a conquest of any Euro- 
pean dependency in America by any other European Power, 
in any manner or in any circumstances. That is, the prin- 
ciple which has come to be called the Polk Doctrine, because 
of its application by President Polk to the case of Yucatan in 
1848, when the authorities of that country offered to transfer 
its dominion and sovereignty to Great Britain or to Spain. 
" We could not consent," said Polk, " to a transfer of this 
' dominion and sovereignty ' to either Spain, Great Britain, 
or any other European Power." 

In that President Polk was quite right, but he was not 
original, and it is not clear that the doctrine thus enunciated 
should be called by his name. He himself did not claim 
authorship of it, but spoke of it as " our established policy ' ' 
and attributed it specifically to the Monroe Doctrine, or at 
least to Monroe's message, which declares that we should 
consider any attempt on the part of European countries to 
extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
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dangerous to our peace and safety. That attribution may not 
be altogether judicious, since it might be questioned whether 
the mere transfer of sovereignty from one Power to another 
was an " extension " of a system. But there are other 
reasons, based on older and more specific authorities than 
Monroe's message, for regarding Polk's doctrine as even 
then ' ' our established policy. ' ' 

The earliest specific enunciation of that policy was per- 
haps made by Rufus King, our Minister to England in 1801 ; 
when he told Lord Hawkesbury that ' ' we are contented that 
the Floridas remain in the hands of Spain, but should not be 
willing to see them transferred, except to ourselves." Less 
than two years later King also said to Mr. Addington that 
the L^nited States had no objection to Spain's continuing to 
possess New Orleans, but that for England or France to pos- 
sess it would be contrary to our views and would be a matter 
of serious concern. We are all familiar with Jefferson's 
strenuous objection, in 1802-03, to the transfer of Louisiana 
to France and his purpose to go to war, if necessary, to pre- 
vent it. Again, in 1808, Jefferson declared: " We shall be 
well satisfied to see Mexico and Cuba remain in their present 
dependence ; but very unwilling to see them in that of either 
France or England." At the beginning of 1811 Congress, 
by resolution, declared concerning Florida that the United 
States could not ' ' without serious inquietude see any part of 
the said territory pass into the hands of any foreign Power," 
other, of course, than Spain, which then possessed it ; and it 
authorized the President to take military possession of Flor- 
ida if necessary to prevent such a transfer. In 1823 John 
Quincy Adams, foreshadowing the Monroe Doctrine, of 
which he was the chief author, declared that " the transfer 
of Cuba to Great Britain would be an event unpropitious to 
the interests of this Union. The question both of our right 
and of our power to prevent it, if necessary by force, already 
obtrudes itself upon our councils, and the Administration is 
called upon, in the performance of its duties to the nation, at 
least to use all the means within its competency to guard 
against and forefend it." 

All those utterances and actions, and some others to similar 
effect, were antecedent to the Monroe Doctrine : They were 
followed by others of the same kind; even more forceful. 
Clay, when Secretary of State in John Quincy Adams's 
Cabinet, declared that the United States was willing to have 
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Cuba remain in the possession of Spain, but " could not with 
indifference see it passing from Spain to any other European 
Power ' ' ; indeed, that ' ' we could not consent to the occupa- 
tion of those islands [Cuba and Porto Rico] by any other 
European Power than Spain, under any contingency what- 
ever. ' ' Polk was thus well within bounds when he referred 
to his policy toward Yucatan as " our established policy." 

In these various enunciations, substitute " Canada " for 
Cuba, Florida, Mexico, or Yucatan, and the logical policy of 
the United States at the present time stands revealed, un- 
mistakable and impregnable. Note that the references are to 
" transfer," to " passing into the hands," to " occupation," 
and to " any contingency whatever." That is to say — and 
the historical record of the circumstances confirms the inter- 
pretation — the United States was unwilling that a European 
dependency in America should be transferred to the posses- 
sion of any other European Power in any way; in peace or 
in war, by sale and purchase or by martial conquest. It is 
not to be conceded, it is not conceivable, that we have now 
departed, or that we intend in any degree or respect to de- 
part, from that salutary and indeed essential principle. Jef- 
ferson, Adams, and Clay down to date substantially declare : 

" We could not consent to the occupation of Canada by 
any other European Power than Great Britain under any 
contingency whatever. ' ' 

There is probably not one chance in a million that any 
serious attempt will be made at such occupation or transfer, 
in the case of Canada or any other British dependency. It 
is conceivable that it may some time be made in the case of 
the American possessions of some other Power; either Hol- 
land or Denmark. In any event, it is well that at this time 
the historic policy of this nation shall be reviewed, and that 
our own people, our interested neighbors, and the whole 
world, shall be reminded of what that policy has been, is, and 
will be — " yesterday, to-day, and forever." 

One other point : It might be that some dependency, or its 
proprietary Power, would not wish us to exercise such a 
policy toward it : that, indeed, it might actually desire to have 
such a change of dominion and sovereignty effected. In that 
case, should the United States insist upon its policy, against 
the will of the parties concerned? The answer is found in 
historical precedents, and in the letter and spirit of the 
Monroe Doctrine. On more than one occasion there was an 
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unmistakable desire on the part of one Power to transfer its 
possessions to another, for a quid pro quo, and the bargain 
would have been consummated but for the known opposition 
of the United States. Again, it must be borne in mind that, 
contrary to a too common misapprehension, the Monroe 
Doctrine is not an altruistic, but a selfish enunciation. It was 
put forward not for the protection of our neighbors per se, 
but for the conservation of our own peace, security, and 
welfare. Monroe's message was filled with that idea. " To 
the defense of our oivn this whole nation is devoted. . . . We 
should consider any attempt to extend their system as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety. . . . We could not view any 
interposition ... in any other light than as the manifesta- 
tion of an unfriendly spirit toward the United States." 

That confirms this policy for to-day. We objected to the 
transfer of Florida, Cuba, Yucatan, et al., because it would 
have been unpropitious for the United States. So we should 
object to either a military conquest or an amicable cession 
of Canada or of Curasao, of St. Thomas or of Cayenne, not 
because the country concerned did not want to be transferred, 
or because its European suzerain did not want to transfer it, 
but because such transfer would not comport with the best 
interests of the United States. That is the advanced and 
masterful interpretation and application of the Monroe 
Doctrine, or rather of the foreign policy of the United States 
as it has prevailed for much more than a hundred years. It 
may not be unprofitable that consideration of this policy has 
been provoked at the present time. 

COMMENT 

Nobody knew until after election that Sir George Perkins 
crept out stealthily after dark and ran surreptitiously for 
membership of the Constitutional Convention from the 
Twenty-second district on the Republican ticket — a truly 
shocking, but highly Progressive, performance. He was 
beaten, to be sure, by a Tammany leader, but even so, says 
the Brooklyn Eagle, sternly, " he should be stripped of his 
epaulettes as a Bull Moose commander for deserting in the 
face of the enemy." Sir George, however, made his position 
quite clear on the morning after when, replying to an inter- 
viewer regarding the result, he said, plainly : 

When you buy bluefish get a large one. It costs about five cents a pound 
less than a medium-sized one, and if you buy a large one you will have 
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enough left over for another meal. Any fish left over can be used to make 
fish cakes or it can be creamed and put in a dish and baked. 

An incontestable proposition, as Mr. Henry James is ac- 
customed to remark. 



Dolefully, the New York Times remarks : 

There seems to be only one man in official life at "Washington who is 
aware that the election approves and sustains his opinion that there is a 
new temper in affairs. All the others are laying plans anew for the old 
games which have failed to carry the country's approval. There is to be 
another River and Harbor bill, and another Ship Purchase bill, or perhaps 
a Ship Loan bill. There is to be a Public Buildings bill and a $25,000,000 
Good Roads bill. Representative Lewis and Postmaster-General Burleson, 
of course, will revive their Government ownership of telegraphs and tele- 
phones. 

But what boots it if there is but one man who compre- 
hends a situation if that one happens to be the one in con- 
trol? 



George Harvey has scored as a prophet by missing every guess he made. — 
Wheeling Intelligencer. 

Say not so ! "We surmised that the Democrats would carry 
the House by fifty or more, and their plurality is forty; we 
guessed, further, " that our Colonel's former ally, Sulzer, 
' the crook,' will poll more votes than Mr. Davenport; that 
Senators Smoot, Penrose, Gallinger, and Dillingham will be 
re-elected; that Mr. Cannon and Mr. Longworth will regain 
their seats; and that Governor Walsh will beat Mr. McCall " 
— all of which came to pass. We misjudged New York and 
Illinois, more's the pity. 

Measured by serenity and cheerful Amerian optimism, a most excellent 
guess. — The World. 



& 



Ah, but if the World had supported the ticket ! 



Speaking of the habit of General Kearny's soldiers of affectionately call- 
ing him " Phil," the President said he had always been sorry he did not 
have a " front name which admitted of shortening." — New York Times. 

From which we infer that the President has definitely 
yielded to the Vice-President the use of Thomas as an origi- 
nal possession. 
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Even Senator La Follette finds occasion for gratification, 
saying : 

Incidentally, the country rejoices that Wilson is President, not Roose- 
velt, whose recently expressed attitude toward disarmament confirms this 
judgment. The accumulating and increasing horrors of the European wars 
are creating a great tidal wave of public opinion that sweeps aside all 
specious reasoning and admits of but one simple common-sense, humane 
conclusion — a demand for peace and disarmament among civilized nations. 

True enough; incidentally, too, the country rejoices that 
Wisconsin finally broke away from La Folletteism and 
elected a Democratic Senator. 



President Wilson motored directly from the station to Piping Rock, 
where he played a round of golf in eighty strokes, which was considered 
very good, as he was playing with an entirely new set of clubs. — The Times. 

Not bad, indeed! Assistant-President House, who kept 
the score, should have been engaged to " approximate " the 
election returns. 



A gift that would be a welcome remembrance for the woman who takes 
her breakfast in bed is a well-designed tray. — The Evening Post. 

11 Breakfast in bed," — the parasite! Put a frying-pan in 
her stocking. 



